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THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, * 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 6, 1793. 





Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Harrenive lately to be summoned as a juror oa 
the trial of three men that were tried here a few 
days ago for seditious practices, and raising a sort of 
riot ; and ‘thinking it necefsary in the event, of be- 
ing put on*the special ‘afsize, which I was according« 
ly, to know something of the law in these matters, 
TI threw together a few notes for my own satisfac. 
tion. On looking them over, I thought there was 
something in them that might perhaps be of use te 
others, and therefore resolved to send them to you. 
But not being in the profefsion of the law, I had 
great diffidence of their justice and propriety. If 
you think they will suit your excellent and useful 
publication, you are welcome to them ; and you are 
at full liberty to alter or abridge them, as will best 
answer your purpose, as it is not from the vanity of 
writing that they are sent. I am yours, We. 


Dumfries, Fan. 23.1793- NERvA. 
VOL, Xili, BB 
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Short notes on the crimes of TREASON, SEDITION, 
RIOTING, &c. 


By act of parliament, 1707, year of ,the Union, 
it is statuted that the laws respecting trea- 
son fhall be the same over the united kingdoms; so 
from that time the laws of England, respecting trea- 
son, take place in Scotland. 

The statute fifth of the twenty-fifth of Edward 1m. 
cap. ii. is that which regulates the crime of treason 
and all its dependencies, viz. misprision, or conceal- 
ment of treason, sedition, rieting, leasing-making, li- 
ebels,“t#c. 

High treason consists in imagining ‘the death of 
the king, queen, or prince ; violating the queen or 
ptincefs royal; levying war against the king; ad- 
hering to his enemies ; counterfeiting the great seal; 
killing the supreme judges ; counterfejting the coin, 
Re. 

The statute of Edward 11. requires some open 
deed, or ouvert act, manifesting the crime ; .and the 
pains and forfeitures consequent on treason, are, by 
the above-act 1707,,declared to be the same in Scot- 
land as.in England. 

Sedition, or raising commotions or disturbances in 
the state, if aimed directly against the sovereign or 
state, is construed by law to amount to high treason. 
If raised only to redrefs private grievances, it is rece 
koned a breach of the public peace, and is punifhed 
arbitrarily. : 

Sedition is either real or verbal. Real, is the 
irregular convocation of a number of people, in 2 
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riotous manner, tending to disturb the public peace. 
Verbal sedition ,termed by our law leasing-making, 
is the uttering of seditious words, tending to breed, 
hatred or discord between the king and his people. 

By statute second of the first of George 1. cap. v. 
called the riot act, all persons afsembling to the 
number of twelve, and being required by a magi- 
strate to separate, fhall continue together for an hour 
after, fhall suffer death and confiscation of move-« 
ables. 

Verbal sedition was capital by our old laws ; but 
by the act of Anne 1703, it is declared punifhable 
by imprisonment, fine, or. banifhment, at thie direc 
tion of the judge. 

The lord advocate of Scotland, and his deputies, 
are the proper prosecutors of the crime of treason 
before the supreme courts ; as the procurator fiscal 
is-before the fheriff and other inferior magistrates. 

The trial is to be by indictment, jury, and all the 
proper forms of criminal prosecution; with every 
indulgence to the prisoner, of counsel, exculpatory 
evidence, tc. 

The jury is to consist of fifteen sworn men, pick 
ed out of a greater number, not exceeding forty-five, 
summoned by the fheriff, and given in list. 

Neither these, nor other crimes, can be proved by 
the defender’s oath ; because the law forces no man 
to condemn himself, and of the great temptation to 
perjury. 

These crimes, like others, are proved by writings, 
confefsion, or witnefses. No extrajudicial confefsion 
can be admitted as evidetice, unlefg adhered to in 
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presence of the Inquest. And. all qualities adjected: 
by. a pannel to his confefsion, ought to be received as’ 
a part of it. 

All relevant objections against witnefses are to be 
received. Soctt criminis, or afsociates in the crime, 
which are properly rejected in many other instances,. 
are admitted in the case of treason. : 

A single witnefs to each circumstance is reckoned 
sufficient evidence where acrime is: to be proved by: 
a number of circumstances connected together, each. 
of which makes part of the same criminal-act.4 

By act twenty-first of George U1. cap. xix. the re- 
ducing the depositions of witnefses into writing is: 
dispensed with, which was our old custom. The ju-. 
ry now generally keép notes themselves. 

The verdicts of the jury are either general or spe- 


cial. A general verdict finds, in general terms, that: 
the pannel is guilty or not guilty ; or. that the libel: 
or defences are proved or not proved, 

A special verdict finds some special facts, contain- 
ed in the libel, proved, without determining their ef- 
fect ; but leaving the import to be determined by 


the judge. 

Although the proper businefs of a jury may be 
thought to be to inquire into the truth of facts, it is. 
certain and allowed,'that, in many. cases, they are 
also judges of law and relevancy. 

All the authors on the laws of England and Scot- 
land, have treated of treason. But the most appro- 
ved writers on this crime are Mr Erfkine for the 
law of Scotland, in the fourth book of his large 
work, entitled “‘ Crimes.” And for the law of Eng. 
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land, Sir William Blackstone, in the fourth book of 
his Commentaries, entitled, “Public Wrongs ;” and 
the author of a treatise, entitled ‘* Principles of Pe- 
nal Laws,” in the chapter on Treason, ‘and the fol- 
lowing sections connected with it. 

The author of the Principles of Penal Law, says, 
that the crime of treason is of such a nature, as to 
require the u/timum supplictum, or the extirpation of 
the criminal ; but every step beyond this is a trace 
of barbarity. Public utility is the ‘measure of hu- 
man punifhment; and the idea of vindictive justice 
is fhocking and unnatural. 

The same author says, humanely, that the positive 
testimony of a thousand witnefses, to the positive al- 
legation of the indictment, is not conclusive, in any 
case, as to the verdict of the jurors ; but they still 
retain an unquestionable right to acguit the person 
accused, if in their private opinions they difbelieve 
the accusers ; or if, in their consciences, they think, 
however erroneously, that the fact partakes not of 
that degree or species of criminality, with which it 
is charged in the indictment. 

Sir William Blackstone says, that speaking or 
writing against the king’s person and goverment ; 
eursing, or withing him ill; giving out scandalous 
stories concerning him; denying his right to the 
crown in common conversation ; or denying that the 
common laws of the realm ought to direct the right 
to the crown, are all contempts and misprisions, for 
which the delinquent may be fiued, imprisoned, or 
put in the pillory. 
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The same author says, that the jury in all crimi-- 
mal casés, may returh a verdivt, either general, guilty 
ot not guilty; or spectal, setting fort all the cir- 
enmstances of the case, and praying the judgement 
of the court. This is where they doubt the matter 
of law, and therefore choose to leave it to the deter- 
mination of the coyrt ; though they have an unques- 
tionable right of determining on all the citcomstan- 
ces, if they think proper. 

Sir William Blackstoné, Mr de Lolme, and all the 
writers on the laws and constitution of this country, 
hold the liberty of the prefs as one of the most prize- 
able characteristics of the Britifh constitution.’ If a 
man may write and publifh his sentiments of the po- 
litical establifhment, he may certainly hold the same 
doctrines in private conversation with equal impuni- 
ty. 

In the late bill brought into parliament respecting 
lrbels, which may in some measure resemble the 
crime of reviling government, lord Cambden laid it 
down as an indisputable principle, that the jury 
were the judges of both the /aw and the fact. 

In the late trial of Thomas Paine, for publithing 
his ‘* Rights of Man,” the attorney general insisted, 
“* That the book was written with a view to vilify, 
degrade, and to bring into abhorrence and contempt 
all the establifhments of this country, in all the de- 
partments of state, and with the profefsed purpose 
of making the lower clafses of thé people disaffected 
to government,” and therefore that the author was. 
highly actionable. 
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Mr Eetkine, in defence, contended, that in order 
to constitute Mr.Paine’s.guilt, it must be proved, 
«¢ That he sat down to write a book against the con- 
stitution which he admired and. loved, with the dia- 
bolical intention of provokiag discord and sedition 
in the country.” It was not sufficient that he had 
wrote a book against the constitution; it must be 
proved that he wrote it with a hostile inteation. 

Mr Erfkine farther laid it down as the law of this 
country, that a man may freely addrefs, to the uni- 
versal regson of a whole nation, principles of go- 
vernment congesial with, or hostile to the form of 
government under which he lives; he may discufs 
the forms of that government; he may state what 
he thinks to be wrong in the original conception ; he 
may trace the gradual progrefs of decay, or of corrup~ 
tion; he may point out the consequences; he may warn 
the people oftheir fate. In all this he is not the 
subject of criminal prosecution, unlefs he fhall teach 
it as a doctrine, that any individual may oppose the 
law of the land, and resist the legal authority. 

He says, finally, that the freedom of the prefs con« 
sists in this, that a man must not, on the spur of 
the occasion, addrefs to individuals, opinions that 
fhall. provoke them to sedition or insurrection. 

All the great Englith lawyers, lord chief justice 
Vaughan, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir John Holt, justice 
Foster, lord chief justice Pratt, lord Hardwicke, tc. 
appear to be on the side of the prisoner, in cases of 
treason, or crimes against the state. Sir Matthew 
Hale says, ‘* We must acquiesce in resolutions when 
made and settled ; but in my opinion, if new cases 
happen, that are not exprefsly within the words of 
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the statute of Edward mi. it is the safest way te 
consult parliament, and to be very wary in multi« 
plying constructive treasous.” 

In ancient times, when our laws had not advanced 
to the degree of perfection to which they are arrived 
at présent, and when counsel were denied to persons 
accused of treason, the mild tendency and spirit of 
the laws of England was manifested in the benevo« 
lent adage, ** That the judge thall always be counsel 
for the prisoner ;” which prevails to this day. 

The evidence of words alleged to have been spo- 
ken by the person accused, and connected with the 
criminality of the charge, ought to be received with 
great distrust. Words may~be very innocent when 
spoken, and very criminal when related ; as their 
determinate signification depends much on the tone 
in which they are uttered. Says Montesquieu, 
“Tt often happens, that, in repeating the same words, 
a different meaning is conveyed, which depends on 
their connection with other things ; and sometimes 
more is signified by silence, than by any exprefsien 
whatever.” Spirit of Laws book 12. cap. xii. 

On this subject there is an excellent observation, 
“% That the political liberty of every individual 
bears a proportion to the security given by the laws 
to the innocency of his conduct ; which security de- 
creases in proportion to the multiplication of penal-~ 
ties, the uncertainty of penal laws, and the ati ae 
larity of trials.” 

The science of government has been wonderfully 
improved in the course of a century. Formerly go- 
‘wernment resembled a chain of fetters, thrown round 
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the people, the end of which was held by the hand 
of the sovereign. It is now the will of the people, 
voluntarily surrend-ring a part of their natural 
right into the hands of the prince, for the common 
good of the whole. In return for the power confer- 
red, he gives protection and civil liberty. 

This revolution has been brought about by the 
writings of a set of enlightened philosophers, who 
have lately appeared in this, and some of the neigh- 
bouring countries of Europe. These are, in our 
own country, Locke, Hume, lord Kaimes, Sir James 
Steuart, and Dr Smith. In France, Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Voltaire, Roufseau, and Raynal; and Bec- 
caria in Italy ; with many others of different nati- 
ons. 

The late emperor Leopold u, when grand duke of 
Tuscany, was perhaps the first prince who thewed 
himself at once a philosopher and a statesman, in 
enacting a mild code of criminal laws, from which 
the punifhment of death was entirely excluded; and 
different degrees and durations of confinement were 
afsigned to crimes of the greatest enormity. 

Even despotic princes, otherwise arbitrary in their 
proceedings, have often wisely fhewed themselves 
superior to taking notice of what might be called li- 
bels. It is well known that the late king of Prufsia 
permitted the full freedom of writing and speaking on 
his own conduct ; and that affairs of government were 
no where canvafsed with greater liberty than at Ber- 
lin. And it is said further, that the king tcok plea- 
sure in seeing what was said against him. 

VOL. xiii.” cc 
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It is the infallible characteristic of a weak prince, 
and a bad government, when they are afraid of 
having their procceedings canvafsed by the’ people. 
When Henry vit. forbade all his subjects to speak 
well.or ill of his government, it was a certain symp- 
.tom of his being conscious that there was some de- 
fect init. And James 11. sending the bifhops to the 
Tower, for giving an opinion on some acts of admi- 
nistration, was a prelude to that prince’s expulsion 
from the throne. 

Without saying whether the French revolution is 
likely to prove advantageous or hurtful to that coun- 
try, it may be safely said, that the horrors of the 
Bastile*, and of lettres de cachet, and: some other 
enermities inthe French government, were the prime 
motives which led to the revolution, aided, no doubt, 
by the general principles of liberty, which about 
that time began to be difseminated through Europe. 

Other nations seem to take example from what 
has lately happened ; and all states appear to aim at 
softening the rigour of punifhments. Even Ruf- 
sia, hitherto terrible in her punifhments, has lately 
mitigated their severity ; and in the new system of 
laws lately promulgated by the present emprefs, 
there are said to be regulations that would not discre- 
dit the criminal code of Great Britain. 

It is granted, that notwithstanding the masterly 
defence of Mr Erfkine, the jury found Paine guilty ; 
but it must be acknowledged that Paine’s book con- 
tains the most daring and avowed attack on the prin- 
ciples of the Britifh constitution that ever was pub- 


* Is there nox reason to suspect thar tue Bastile, which was only a 
terror to the aristocracy, was but a pretext, a thing held out to catch the 


people? Edit. 
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lifhed. It is granted, also, that the three men who 
were brought to trial in Edinburgh, by the lord 
advocate, for attempting to seduce the soldiery, were 
found guilty by the jury ; but these men had proceed- 
éd to ouvert acts of sedition. In general, however, 
it is thought, that in matters of smaller consequence 
it may be more becoming the magnanimity of govern- 
ment to overlook; than to take notice of them. I 
am yours, te. Nerva *, 


SLicuT SKETCHOF THE CHARACTER OF Count HeErts- 
BERG, LATE MINISTER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
Kine. or Prussia, AND OF FrepERicK WILLIAM, 
HIS SUCCEssoR. 


For the Bee. 


Count HERTSBERG began his political carreer with 
Various diplomatic commifsions in the year 1745, 


* There is one inconvenience to which the laws respecting libels may 
give rise, which our ingenious correspondent has overlooked, and which ig 
yet deserving of serious attention, viz. the trouble and expence to which 
ifdividuals may be subjected in case of ill founded prosecutions, under 
pretext of libels, In England, where greater efforts have been made to 
secure the liberty of the subject, than in any other country, this evi] has 
been guarded against by the law, which ordains that no prosecution of 
this nature can be commenced until it fall be authorised by the GRAND 
jury of the county where the offence has been committed. In Scot- 
land this awful power of commencing prosecutions on libel is vested 
solely in the breast of on £ man; a power, that, as itdeubtlefs may, from 
ignorance or capricé, be exercised greatly to the detriment of individuals, 
who have no very obvious means of obtaining redrefs where they hall 
happen thus to suffer unjustly, seems to border too much on the arbitra- 
ry system of former ages, to be altogether compatible with the more mo 
derate principles of the present times. A reformation in this respect is 
therefore devoutly to be withed ; for though this power fhouldfMot be 
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and the following years, until the peace of Aix I# 
Chapelle ; all of which he executed with singular 
addrefs and fidelity; corresponding with the king 
himself only, who had the singular honour of 
being his own minister, and yet without detriment 
to the welfare of his people. 

In the beginning of the seven years war, he was 
entrusted with the department. of secretary for fo- 
reign affairs; and he executed this office with great 
ability, succefs, and honour, (until he was deprived 
of his situation by the present king, on the change 
of his political principles of alliance,) after ha- 
ving concluded, during his long administration, 
eight solemn and glorious treaties of peace, and su- 
perintended all those manifestoes, and other public 
papers, which have rendered illustrious the reign 
of Frederick 11. and in the beginning of that of his 
succefsor ; contributing by his prudence and talents. 
to ensure his sovereign the general applause of all 
Europe, by the ifsue of the seven years war, and 
by the noble stand made against the aspiring ambi- 
tion of Joseph m. in the businefs of the Bavarian 
pact and succefsion, to save Germany and its league 
from destruction. 

He laid the foundation, during the reign of the 
late king, for the defeat of the Louvestion faction 
in Holland ; which he afterwards was the instrument 
of finally accomplifhing, by the full establifhment of 
abused, still the dread of it must produce a bad effect upon the minds of 
the people of this country in more respects than one. Lim..ed power? 


we now kno, 's that alone which hasa~ chance of being permanent, 


and uniformly excited in! preserving good order and tranquility in the 
stave. Edit. 
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the Stadtholdman interest in Holland, in the begia- 
ning of the reign of the present sovereign. 

He moved the alliance with England, and brought 
to pafs its new continental system, so advantageous 
to Prufsia, by making Britain a party in the quar- 
rels of Germany, to the benefit of his master’s king~ 
dom, and obtaining for him, thereby, the only thing 
he wanted, a great power at sea, without any trouble 
or expence. ' 

He was highly instrumental in afsisting this great 
monarch, not only to re-establifh, and nearly double 
the population and resources of his ancient heredi- 
tary states ; but notwithstanding the long and bloody 
wars which were to be encountered, to triple that of 
his dominions by provinces newly acquired. 

It was by the encouragement of agriculture, that 
these noble designs were principally accomplithed; 
but great expence in public walks, leading to inter- 
nal and external commerce, was not spared under 
the councils of the generous count Herttberg. 

For a long time, in the new establifhments that 
were formed by the advice of the minister, all taxes 
and military enrolments were excused, particular- 
ly on the Nertze and Wartha, from Driesen to Kus- 
trin; by which means 120,000 acres of good land 
were brought into cultivation, and 3000 families 
establifhed upon the Oder, from Kustrin to Oderberg, 
on the Havel, and the Elbe; on the great lake of 
Madua in Pomerania ; on the swamps of the Fiener, 
in the province of Magdebourg ; and in many other 
places. 
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Besides this, count Hertfberg promoted and sus 
perintended the draining of the bogs of Dromling; 
by which 120,000 more acres were restored to cul- 
tivation, or to useful pasture. 

Five hundred and thirty-nine new villages or 
hamlets were built at the expence of the state, and 
planted with four thousand six hundred and ninety- 
nine new families ; and not satisfied with this noble 
conduct, more than a million sterling was gratui- 
tously given by the state, in a course of years, for the 
establifhment of the new colonists, and the improve- 
ment of the lands. 

He advised the king to give upwards of three 
hundred farms in his majesty’s own desmesnes, in 
hereditary lease, to all kinds of cultivators, separa- 
ting them from all fiscal jurisdiction ; by which a spi- 
rited and exemplary mode of agriculture was imme- 
diately introduced by the new creation of that glorious 
tribe of cultivators called yoemen in England ! 

Besides‘ the immense sums above mentioned, the 
immortal Frederick 11. distributed, under the minis- 
try of count Hertfberg, prizes and donations to the 
farmers and manufacturers ; and otherwise expend- 
ed for the improvement of his people and his coun- 
try, from the year 1763 to 1784, nearly twenty 
two millions of German crowns ; and of these great, 
useful, and beneficent actions, the worthy count 
Hertfberg rendered a full and descriptive account, 
in his efsay on population, read by him to the Roy- 
al Academy of Sciences and Belles Letters at Berlin, 
on the 27th of January 1785, being the 74th and 
last anniversary of the birth of his glorious friend and 
sovereign, who had two days before performed that 
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memorable and truly sentimental ceremony of causing 
old general Ziethen, who had gathered so many lau- 
rels for him, to sit at his levee, in the king’s pre- 
sence; the king and his heir, his brother, his ne- 
phew the duke of Brunswick, and all his surviving 
old generals of the seven years war, standing around 
him, while the grateful tears of Ziethen were flow- 
ing on his venerable countenance; and the king’s 
was illuminated with unextinguifhed fire, while it 
was softened by the most beautiful exprefsion of he- 
roic mildnefs, and manly tendernefs. 

After all this noble carreer of Hertherg, he was 
forced to retire without any other recompence than 
the consciousnefs of his virtue and honour. 

Since that event, he has dedicated himself to the 
superintendance of the Academy of Sciences, and to 
the composition of the annals of Frederick 1. which 
according to his plan, will be one of the noblest works 
of the kind that the prefs has ever produced. He has 
also undertaken, (with the academy,) to execute the 
glorious plan proposed by the great Leibnitz, for the 
improvement of the German language, for which he 
could not obtain the patronage of his great master, 
who was partial to the French language, as tending 
more to the diffusion of that enlightened philosophy, 
which, under the auspices of the hero, has made 
such progrefs on the continent. 

Besides these dignified occupations of count Herts~ 
berg, he attends to an experimental farm at his re- 
sidence in the country, improves the flocks of the 
Prufsian dominions, by the introduction of Spanith 
and other fine woolled fheep, and promotes the cul- 
tivation of silk, Of these, and other improvements 
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he has publifhed some accounts; and every friend 
to supereminent virtue must join in withing that the 
venerable count, though now septuagenary, may live 
many years, to taste of that, which awaits his me. 
mory, to a distant posterity. 

Frederick the Great, and Hertfberg, recal to our 
remembrance the glorious friendfhip of Henry of 
Bourbon, and of Sully ; and their joint labours for 
the happinefs of Frenchmen: but with this supe- 
riority on the side of the former pair, that they 
created, (as it were,) 2 new kingdom, and a new 
people; and establithed, or at least greatly promo- 
ted, a new #ra in Europe, in science and in politics, 

A Voltaire, a d’Alembert, a Euler, a Bernoulli, a 
Condorcet, fostered by a monarch, would alone have 
been sufficient to have rendered his memory and his 
glory perpetual ; but when tothis we add a Herthberg, 
and a whole host of patriots, nursed under his care, 
we fhall not be able to discover in the annals of 
mankind any thing approaching to the age of Fre- 
derick 11, 

These considerations and legitimate encomiums 
are incontrovertible. 

They come from a remote corner of the uncon- 
quered Caledonia, now dazzling like a little bril- 
liant ster among the nebulous constellations of great 
nations, by whose greatnefs and refinement fhe was 
formerly eclipsed. 

It isa proud thing to gaze upon the growing 
splendour of one’s family, or one’s country ! 
Pleasing to record, as now, the virtues of an il- 
Iustrious patriot ! A. B, C. 
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A TABLE OF GEMS. 
Continued from p. 168. 


Clafs ninth. 
* AMETHYST. 


Harpness 31; Speciric Gravity 2,7. 


Varieties. 
Vrotet of different fhades. That inclining to a 
RRosE CoLour is most esteemed. 


Analysis. 
OsienTat, Hii 
OcciDENTAL, Sp Gr 2,7. 


Form. 

That of the oriental amethyst is the same as the 
sapphire, vz. hexagonal pyramids or columns. We 
are better acquainted with the form of the occiden- 
tal, which is hexagonal prisms, fharply pointed, 
with six facets, sometimes in groups, like the Peru 
emerald, on a basis of quartz. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

The texture is nearly granular according to Kir- 
van ; but other writers pronounce it lamellar, like 
the other gems. Electric on friction. It loses its 
colour in a strong heat; but does not melt per se; 
though with borax it gives a colourlefs glafs, No 
chemical analysis of this stone has been as yet made, 
that we know of; although not more rare than the 
others. 

VOL, xiii, DD 
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Where found. 

They are found in Persia, Arabia, America, the 
West Indies, Spain, Saxony, Bohemia, Italy, We. 
Rufsia is rich in this gem; but the Ural and Altat 
mountains furnifh the best. They are found in ma- 
ny places in the Highlands of Scotland; some of 
great size, and perfectly clean ; sometimes adhering 
to rock chrystal. And some have been found plaited 
er crusted upon black chrystal, of considerable thick- 
nefs, which, when struck with a hammer, separates, 
leaving the black chrystal in its regular form of six 
sides. The best Scots amethysts are from Invercauld 
and Strathspey ; some from Cairngorum, te, 

How valued. 

The oriental are valued with rubies. The occi~ 
dental are valued by Wallerius at three or four dol- 
lars per carat. The Rufsian are sold at from fifteen 
to thirty rubles a ring stone, according to size, co» 


Jour, beauty, te. 


Clafs tenth, 
*GARNET, 


Harpwess from re to 125 Sreciric Gravity from 3,6 to44. 


Varieties, 

Garnet dark red. The Syrian or Rock Rusy, 
(the AmeruystizonTas of the ancients,) a purplith 
red. The VERMEILLE of the French, (or SoraNnus © 
of the ancients,) red with a cast of yellow. The © 
VIoLET garnet of a beautiful red mixed with vio. © 


let. 
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Analysis. 
Bouem1an Garnet, Sp Gr 4,4; Arg 303 Sil 485 Cal 22; Ir 10*. 
MarTiAL, Arg 27,63 Sil 43,6; Cal10; Ir 19 f. 
Vasuvian, Arg 393 Sil 553 Cal 6. 
Form. 

The form is a globular polygon, varying in the 
number of its sides ; but sometimes rhomboidal or 
irregular. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

Texture laminar. Electric on friction. It melts 

per se into a slag attractable-by the magnet. 


Where found. 

The Syrian garnet of a fine red, inclining to purple, 
the amethysttzontas of the ancients, and rubdi- 
novi rocca of Italy, (from which our Englifh name 
of rock ruby,) is the most esteemed of all the spe- 
cies, and is found in Syria, Calcutta, Cananor, Cam- 
baya and Ethiopia. The wvermeille of the French, 
and the gracinto guarnacino of the Italians, (a name 
which well defines it colour,) is the fine red garnet 
inclining to yellow, (the soranws of the ancients,) so 
ealled from Sorian or Surian in Pegu, where it was 
then found, and is so still. When this same gem 
has a cast of brown, it is sold and named a hyacinth. 
The occidental garnets are commonly of a deep red 
colour, and softer. Found in Bohemia, the hardest 
and finest ; Hungary, Silesia, Bern, Spain, and Nor- 
way, likewise produce them; and Scotland fur- 
nifhes a very good sort, though not large, in general, 
from a micaceous stone. Vesuvius furnifhes a 


* Achard. 
f They sometimes contain tin, or even lead, but tLis seldom. Bergman. 
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white polygon globular stone resembling exactly 
the garnet species, and ranked with them till lately, 
that it was rejected on account of its containing no 
iron, the difficulty with which it melts, even with 
the aid of fluxes, and its superior hardnefs. Rufsia 
produces a great variety of garnets, although but 
few that merit the name of gems, However, now 
that the white Vesuvian is rejected from the species, 
the yellowifh white garnet, lately discovered by Mr 
Laxman in Siberia, stands single and alone of its 
kind, till chemical analysis fhall displace it. Found 
of a globular polygon form in an argillaceous heatiti- 
cal matrix, covering a basaltic mountain on the ri- 
ver Vitui, near the mouth of the Achtaragda- 
These garnets are found, together with a new disco- 
vered fhorl, described in its proper place in the next 
order ; some of them sticking in the fhorl; and even 
the smaller of these white garnets are sometimes found 
adhering to the larger, or set in them, in 2 manner like 
stones in aring. Red garnets are found near the 
lake Baikal, the sources of the lower Ude, tc. 
and there are brought a number from the granite 
mountain of Siberia near Selenga. They are 
found at Portsoy in Scotland, embedded in quartz, 
some an inch anda half in diameter, but seldom 
clean. From Jnverary they are not so large. 


‘ How valued. 

Authors make no mention of the price of garnets, 
er give any mode of calculating their value. They 
only tell us that the Syrian is sold as a ruby, under 
the name of rubinus Rufsium; and the vermielle 
as a hyacinth. 
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Clafs eleventh. 
TOURMALINE, or LAPIS ELECTRICUS. 
Harpn rss 10; Speciric Gravity from 3,065, to 3,295. 
Varieties. 

Brownith yellow from Cryton ; green,red, blue, 
or yellow, from Brazit. Dark green, almost opaque, 
from Tyro.. 

Analysis. 
From Cryton, H 10; Sp Gr from 3,065 to 3,295; Arg 393 Sil 373 
Cal 153 Irg *. . 
Brazit, Sp Gr from 3,075 to 3,180; Arg 50; Sil 34; Cal113 Ir 5*, 
Tyrot, Sp Gr from 3,050; Arg 423 Sil go; Cal 12; Ir 6*, 
Form. 

The. form is commonly that of polygonal prisms; 
but the Tyrol tourmaline is amorphous, and of so 
deep a green as to be almost opaque. Those from 
Ceylon and Brazil are generally flat on one side ; con- 
vex and polifhed on the other. The tourmaline re- 
sembles the fhorls more than it does any other stone ; 
but its chemical analysis points out a difference : and 
it has lately been arranged with the gems, both in the 
Copenhagen edition of Cronstadt, and in the new 
edition of that author by Magellan in the Englith 
language.’ The reasons which seem to have deter- 
mined mineralogists to clafs it in the first order of 
precious stones, are three, vzx. because the argilla- 
ceous earth predominates in its composition, a lead- 
ing character of late years; the beauty and trans- 
parency of some of its varieties, which leads it to be 
worn as such ; and its curious and uncommon elec. 
tric properties, so well described in the celebrated 
tentamen Theor. Electric. et Magn. of his excellency 


* Bergman, 
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the counsellor of state, AZpinus, formerly preceptor 
to the great duke of Rufsia. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

The texture laminar. It melts per se into a black 
frothy slag ; and borax difsolves it better than micro~ 
cosmic salt or mineral alkali. But the curious pro- 
perty which distinguifhes it from all the other gems, 
is, that when heated to about 200 of Farenheit, 
or 75 of Reaumure’s: thermometer, it gives signs of 
contrary electricity at its two poles. 

Where found. 

They are found transparent in Ceylon and Brazil ; 

almost opaque in Tyrol, in beds of steatites and’ 


lapis ollaris. 
How valued. 


This curious gem has been only known in Europe 
since 1717, when Lemery first produced it in the 
royal academy of sciences at Paris. The value of 
the fine transparent varieties from Ceylon and Brazil 
is very considerable; but we are ignorant of the 
exact price. Those from Tyrol are cheaper. 

To be continued. 
ST 
READING MEMORANDUMS. 
Greatness of mind, and little suspicions, do not 
usually dwell together in the same breast. But it is 
a noble disappointment when we mistake. another’ s 

heart from the integrity of our ewn. 


The not answering letters to any one is never 
justifiable. To 2 superior, such a neglect is mad- 
nefs ; to an equal an unpardonable impolitenefs; but 
to an inferior the height of ignoble insolence. 





PULTRY. 





Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
By inserting the following verses in your publication of the Bee, you 
vill oblige you: constant reader, P,P. 
Leeds, Neve 21. 1792. 


MU ~ O'S ADDRESS. 


Tanxx you my mafsas !—Have you laugh your fill ? 
‘Then let me speak, nor take that freedom ill. 
E’en from my tongue, some heartfelt truths may all, 
For outrag’d nature claims ‘he ¢4.. of all. 
My tale in any place would o:ce + tear, 
But calls for stronger, deeper feelings here 5 
For whi'st I tread ou free born Britith land, 
Whilst now before me crowded Britons stand, 
Vain, vain, that glorious privilege to me, 
I am a slave, when all things clse are free. 
Yet was 1 born, as you are, no man’s slave, 
An heir to all that lib’ral nature gave ; 
‘My thoughts can reason, and my limbs can move 
The same as yours 3 like yours my heart can love, 
Alike my body, food and sleep sustains ; 
Alike our wants, our pleacures. and our pains: | 
One :un rolls o’er us, Common .\.ies surround, 
One globe supports us, and one grave must bound. 
Why then am I devoid of all to live, 
That manly comforts to a man can give ? 
To live untaugit religion’s soothing balm, 
Or life’s choice ars, unknowing sti|! the calm 
Of soft domestic ease,—those sweets of life, 
The duteows offspring and the tender wife. 
‘To live to property and rights unknown, 
Not e’en the common benefits my own 5 
No arm to save me from opprefsion’s rod, 
My will subservient to a tyrant’s nod ; 
No gentle hand, when life is in décay, 
‘To soothe my cares, or charm my pains away; 
But helplefs lefr, to quit the horrid stage, 
Harrafs’d in youth, and cesolate in age. 

But I was born on Afric’s tawny strand, 
And you on fair Britannia’s fairer land. 
Comes freedom then from colour? blush with fhame, 
And let strong nature’s crimson mark your blame! 
I speak to Britons, Britons now behold 
A man by Britons snar’d, and seiz’d, and sold 5 
And yet no Britifh statute damns the deed, 
Nor do the more than murd'rous villians bleeds 
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©! sons of freedom, equalize your laws, 

Be all consistent, plead a negro’s cause 5 

‘That ail the nations, in your code may see 

The Britih negro, li e Briton free, 

But thouid he supplicate vour laws in vain, 

‘To break tor ever this disgraceful chain, 

At least let gentle usage so abate 

The galling terror of his pafsing state, 

‘That he may fhare the great Creator's social plan, 
For though no Briton still Mungo is a man! 


A SIMILE. 
[An extract from Darwin's Botanic Garden.] 


So when the mother, bending o’er his charms, 

Clasps her fair nurseling in delighted arms ; 

‘Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of snow, 

And half unveils the pearly orbs below, 

With sparkling eye, the blamelefs plunderer owns 

Her soft embraces, and endearing tones, 

Seeks the sajubrious fount with open lips, 

Spreads his inquiring hands, and smiles, and sips. 
Connubial fair! whom no fond transport warms, 

To lull your infant in maternal arms; 

Who, blefs’d in vain, with tumid bosoms, hear 

His tender wailings with unfeeling ear ; 

The soothing kifs, and milky rill deny 

To the sweet pouting lip, and glist’ning eye !— 

Ah! what avails-the cradle’s damatk roof, 

‘The eider bolster, and embroider’d woof !— 

Oft hears the gilded couch unpitying plains, 

And many a tear, the tafsell’d cuthion stains ! 

No voice so sweet attunes his soul to rest; 

So soft no pillow as his mother’s breast !— 

Thus charm'd to sweet repose, when twilight hours 

Shed their soft influence on celestial bow’rs, 

The cherub, Jnnocence, with smile divine, 

Shuts his sweet wings, and sleeps on Beauty’s fhrine. 


—EIII ES 


THE DISCONSOLATE SWAIN. 


Iiert my social bowl and friend, 

My books, my cot, and daisied grove, 
In hopes Maria would prove kind, 

And taste with me the sweets of love. 


These hopes, alas! are now no more, 
My vows and love fhe met with scorn; 

My friends are dead, my books are tore, 
My rural cot and grove’s forlorn. 
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A Lesson rrom Avversiry. A TALE TRANSLATED FROM 
TRE Frencu or Marmontst. 


Continued from p. 189. 


. Mr friends had not the same eagernefs to. save-me as my 
enemies to hurt me. They decided I had been ia too 
great a hurry to enjoy. This wascertainly true; but they 
thought so too late; it ought to have been told meat my 
entertainments. But you, Sir, who know the world, 
know what indulgence. it fhews to spendthrifts until their 
fall. Mine was now public; .and distrust having sei- 
zed my creditors, they came upon me inabody. I withed 
not to deceive them; I explained my whole situation, 
and offered them all I pofsefsed, only requiring a delay 
to pay them in full all their demands. Some of them 
seemed willing to aecept my time ; but the others, allu- 
ding to the fortune of my father-in-law, said it behoved 
him to desist, and seizing his daughter’s portion, jewels, 
@c. had robbed them of their dues. How thall I tell you 
the end of this? I was reduced to the choice of es- 
caping from their pursuit, blowing my brains out, or being 
dragged-to prison. 

‘It is here, Sir !—it is that terrible night which I pafsed 
between the anguith of despair and of fhame !—between 
ruin and death !—it is this which ought for ever to serve as 
an example. A young man, naturally well disposed, and 
well educated, whose only crime was having reckoned upon 
too slight expectations; this man, hitherto esteemed, 
honoured, formed to make a rapid and certain fortune, by 
aroad as ‘easy as it was sure, in an instant marked with 
‘infamy, devoted to contempt, condemned to quit life, or 
‘to pafs it in banifhment or in prison; disowned by his 

VOL. Xili, EE 
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father-in-law ; abandoned by his friends; not daring to ap- 
pear or own himself; and too happy, if, in some solitary 
cavern, he. could hide himself from all mankind! ! It was 
in the midst 9f such horrors I pafsed the tempest of a whole 
night. I still fhudder at the recollection of it! and nei- 
ther my heag, nor my heart, have ever fully recovered the 
thock of it. I do not exaggerate when I tell you, that in 
the convulsions of my grief, I sweated blood. At last, 
this terrible accefs having wora my. spirits, a more horrid 
calm succeeded. J examined the depth of the aby{s wheze- 
in I had fallen, and then felt that cold courage take pof. 
sefsion of me to destroy. myself. Let me examine well, 
said [ to myself, this my last resolution; if I suffer myself 
to be taken and put in irons, I die difhonoured, without 


resource, and without hope. It is most certainly much 


better a thousand times to free myself from an odious life, 
and cast myself into the arms of a God, who will afsured- 
ly pardon me for not having been able to survive a dis» 
graceful misfortune. My pistols were loaded, and on the 
table ; and in looking at them with a fixed eye, nothing 
appeared to me more easy than to finifh every thing 
that moment. Yes! but how. many scoundrels would have 
done the same? how many mean and worthlefs beings 
may have had, like me, the courage of despair? and what 
will wath off the blood I am going to drown myself in? 
My opprobrium, will it remain the lefs upon my tomb, if 
I thall have one? and my name, disgraced by the law, will be 
buried with me. What am I saying? Wretch! Jam think. 
ing on my disgrace, and what will explate the crime? I am 
anxious to escape from life; but is it ngt rather to escape 
from myself, and to. frustrate again those to whom I owe 
myself ? when I fhall be no more, who will make them 
amends for the robbery. I have committed? who will 
justify this abuse of confidence ? who will even solicit par- 


don for the young and thoughtlefs prodigal, for having dif- 
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sipated a fortune which did not belong to him? Ah! let 
me die, if it is not pofsible for me to regain that esteem 
and honour which I have lost! But at my age, with la- 
bour and time, is it utterly impofsible for me to make 
amends for the deeds of my youth, and to have my mis- 
fortune forgiven? Then reflecting on the resources that 
yemained to me, I fancied I saw my honour appear from 
behind the cloud whieh obscured it, if I had courage 
sufficient to bear up against my present situation. I went 
to Holland ; but before I set out, I wrote to my creditors, 
telling them, that in giving up all I pofsefsed to them 
my time and labour would be employed in their ser- 
vice, and I conjured them to have some little patience. 

‘ On my arrival at Amsterdam, my first care was to in- 
quire, who among the richest merchants had the fairest 
character, and was most respected. As every one united 
in the opinion of Odelman, I went to his house. ‘ Sir, 
(said I to him,) a stranger, persecuted by misfortunes, 
flies to you for refuge, and comes to afk you if he must 
sink under them; or whethér, by dint of labour and per- 
severance, he can conquer and survive them? I have 
neither a protector, nor any security, to recommend me to 
you. I hope in time not to have any need of either. In the 
mean time, I beg of you to dispose of a young man, well 
educated, tolerably well informed, and full of willingnefs,’ 

* Odelman, after having heard and considered me with 
attention, afked who had directed me to him. The pub- 
lic voice, I replied. In coming to this country, I inquired 
who was esteemed the best and most respectable citizen : 
all the world named you. In my language, and in my 
countenance, a certain character of pride and resolution, 
which misfortune ‘gives to enterprising minds, appeared 
to strike him. He was discreet in his questions; I was 
sincere but reserved in my answers, At last, without ke- 
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traying my secret, I said enough to’ difsipate his distrust, 
and he consented to give me a trial; but without any ap- 
pointment. He soon perceived he had not in his counting 
house any one so Jaborious, so active; or who was more 
desirous of gaining information. 

“ Olion, (said he to me,) for that was the only name 
I went by, you keep your werd with me. Go on; I see 
that you suit me; we are made foreach other. Here is thea- 
mount of your first three months earning; I foresee, and hope 
likewise, that every year it will go on increasing.” ‘ Ah'! 
Sir, 1, who all my life had never known the value of mo- 
ney, with what joy did I see myself pofsefsor of 100 ducats 
that he had given me! with what religious care did I put 
by the largest part of them! with what eagernefs did I 
continue my labour that had'gained them! amd‘ with what 
impatience did I look for the end of the three other pe- 
riods that was to add to my riches! One of the happiest 
days of my life, was that in which I sent the first hundred 
louis of my savings to Paris; and when I received the 
note which they had acquitted, I kifsed it a hundred 
times ; I wafhed it with my tears, and laying it upen 
my heart, felt it like a salutary balsam applied to a 
wound ! 

‘ Three succefsive years I experienced’the same plea- 
sures. It is still greater to-day ; because by the increase of 
my salary, and some gains which a little commerce has 
produced, double the amount cf my savings. | If this re- 
mittance has been a little longer delayed'than usual, I beg of 
you, Sir, to inform my creditors, that the delay was occa- 
sioned by the death of the only trusty correspondent [ 
had in Paris ; and that from henceforward’ you will have 
the goodnefs to remit it to them. Alas ! I have perhaps 
fifteen years more to wait before I fhall be totally free ; but 
I am only thirty-five years old, and at fifty I fhall have 
paidevery one;—the wound of my heart will be healed ;— 
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a multitude of voices will raise themselves to testify my good 
faith ;—and this forehead may then fhow itself in its owa 

country without a blufh. Ah! Sir, what a consolation 
it is to me to think that the esteem of my fellow. citi- 
zens will return to adorn my old age, and crown my 
white hairs !’ “ Scarce had he finifhed speaking, (said Wa- 
‘telet,) than, delighted in knowing such perfect honesty, I 

embraced him most cordially, and afsured him I did not be- 
lieve there ‘existed anhonesterman. This testimony of my 

esteem affected him much ; and with tears in his eyes he af- 
sured me, he fhould never forget my affectionate farewell ; 

adding, at the same time, that I knew his heart, and that 

his conscience told him the same things I had done.” 

To be concluded in our next. 


A POLITICAL SQUIB. 


Ingleside, Fan. 7. 793. 


I A. B. having again met by myself, and taken the chair, 
Resolved 1st, That as a free people can submit to no 
laws, but such as they have agreed to wiva voce, or by 
the mouth of their representatives, the laws of God, 
which are enacted by the ceunse/ of his own will, are not 


binding upon free men. 

Resolved 2d¢/y, That many men, many minds, and conse- 
quently that a representative can never be able to know the 
minds of all his constituents ; of course no laws, made by a 
representative afsembly of any sort, ought in any case to be 
binding upon a free people. 

Resolved 3d/y, That as the knowledge of man is pro- 
grefsive, so that what appeared to him right aad fit to day, 
may, with good reason. 2ppear to him altogether incom- 
patible with h:- interests at a future period ; therefore 
no law, even i/ i: had been sanctioned by himself, can 
be obligatory upva him, if he ihall not be convinced of 
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the propriety of it at the time it is meant to be earried in- 
to execution. 

Resolved qth/y, That a judge has no other rule for 
deciding with equity, but by adhering to the law which 
is in force at the time he makes his decision, respecting 
the case in question ; it is, therefore, his duty to explain 
to the culprit, in all cases, before he proceeds to decision, 
every law in being at the time, which can affect him, and 
to afk whether or not-he approves of such laws. If he 
disapproves of any law, it must therefore be set aside in 
his case, otherwise the judge will act in direct contra- 
vention of the natural rights of man. 

Resolved sth4y, That since all men, as they came from 
the hands of the Creator, are equal; and as one man has: 
an appetite for food as keen, and a palate for relifhing it 
as strong as another, it is contrary to the disposition of 
providence, and an infringement of the natural rights of 
man, for any one to have food in plenty, and of delicate 
savour, while another does not pofsefs an equal quantity, 
and of as delicate relith ; that therefore, wherever such in- 
equality is found, the one person has as good a right to it 
as the other, and may of course seize upon it, or at least 
fhare it with the other, whenever he feels an inclination 
so to do. 

Resolved 6sh/y, That the pofsefsion of fine women is a 
source of high enjoyment to man, and that it is a great 
infringement of his natural rights for any one to appro- 
priate an object of this desireable sort to himself: there- 
fore marriage, which is merely calculated for attaining 
this purpose, is a fhameful aristocratic contrivance, that 
has been invented solely with a view to deprive a great 
part of mankind of their natural rights, and has been hi- 
therto tolerated, merely because of the ignorance of the 
people with respect to their just rights. But now that 
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mankind have come to that luminous state of knowledge, 
which at present is so happily beginning to pervade 
Europe, it ought to be no longer tolerated any where. 

Resolved 7+h/y, That as hereditary property in land is 
another aristocratic device, calculated solely to secure to one 
clafs of men the means of enjoyment of which another is de- 
prived, and can only tend to perpetuate the power of com- 
mitting injustice in certain families, it ought to be entirely 
abolifhed ; and to talk of restoring it again ought to be 
déclared treason against the majesty of the people. Pu- 
nifhatent, instant death. To be inflicted by any person 
whodthall hear such a sentiment exprefsed. 

“ Resolved 8s6/y, That that detestable system which has 
+eeif so long cherithed among mankind under the name 
of-ref/igion, is a contrivance to carry aristecratic notions 
even beyond the grave, and to establifh a perpetual in- 
equality among mankind, that is beyond the po wer of man 
to overrule ; that it is therefore the most daring invay 
sion of the rights of man that ever was attempted ; and 
ought to be guarded against with the utmost care. All 
orders of priesthood therefore fhould not only be in- 
stantly abolifhed; but it ought also to be declared that 
an attempt to restore it is a superlative kind of treasom 
against the natural rights of man; and it thould be ac- 
counted an action highly meritorious for any person to — 
put another to death who ever had but hinted a word in 
its favour; and the public ought to reward with a civic 
crown, him who had done so meritorious an action, which 
he fhould be desired to wear on all public occasions, as 
an honourable mark of his untainted civism. 

Resolved gth/y, That in order to enable every man to 
execute the laws with promptitude and effect on all occa- 
sions, it ought to be decreed that every person fhould 
provide himself witha poignard, to be worn by him on 
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all occasions as a conspicuous part of his drefs; which, 
like the arms of our forefathers in feudal times, fhould be 
accounted the peculiar distinguifhing badge of a free man *. 


‘ ~~ | 

* The humour of this paper is not so striking as that of the first part, 
[Bee, vol. xiii. p. 49.] And there is reason to believe it is not written 
by the same hand. It is, indeed, so close a copy of the resolves of the 
Jacobia club, and even of the National Conventien in Paris, that it 
More resembles a serious than a humourous performance, But whether 
it be considered as serious or humourous, the conclusions here drawn 
as nece(Sarily fellow from the premises, as those of any proposition in 
Euclid. For if the inviolability of the NATURAL rights of man be once 
admitted, it is impofsible to deny, tha‘, by the fairest reasoning, every 
thing above stated must follow. Many worthy persons who heartily ap- 
prove of the first proposition, will no doubt be fhocked at the conclu- 
sions here deduced fiom it. Just so it has happened, that many men 
who sincerely approved of the first revolution in France, are now as 
seriously fhocked at the transactions which have resulted from it 5 
though they were, in like manner, the natural consequence of the insub- 
ordina‘ion to legal authorities which led to it. The phrase, /iberty and 
equality, was at first admitted by the well meaning part of the communi- 
ty, aS a very innocent one; yet they soon pexceived ideas were an- 
nexed-to that phrase by the common people, which are altogether in- 
compatible with the preservation of property, or the existence of civil 
society. The newspapers were then filled with abstract metaphys.cal, 
explanations of the meaning which ought te te annexed to that pharse, 
and disclaimirg the intention of ever conveying the idea by it that had 
been annexed to it: But'as it is obvious, that the meaning ofa word 
all the world over, is that which it conveys to the mind of those who 
hear it spoken ; and as it was plain from their own explanations of it, 
both here and in France, that the bulk of the people understood it meant 
an equal division of property, every metaphysical argument, adduced 
‘to fhow that it meant no such thirg, was nonsense, and could have no 
other tendency than to perplex. If then, such destructive notions 
may be excited by the use .of a single word, originally made_ehoice 
of with adesgnto mislead, how cautious ought we to be against ad- 
mitting as unerring princip'es of conduct, spcculative propositions, how- 
ever plausible they appear at first sight, ;o those who have not been 
accustomed to trace the remote ends which artful men may at last in- 
end to.obtain py theme Edit. 








